THE  EMPIRE  OF   INDIA
and these small luxuries are made in very large quantities at prices which to Europeans appear exceedingly low.
GENERAL PROSPECTS
The factory system owes its introduction to the capital and enterprise of Europeans ; and in Calcutta European capitalists and companies are still by far the largest mill-owners. In Western India they have not remained so prominent; the profits of cotton milling have here attracted large investments of Indian capital, and the Parsis in particular have shown much aptitude not merely for the financing of mills, but for their management and the control of their machinery. Throughout the country there is an increasing disposition to adventure money in starting industries; and small concerns are growing rapidly in number. During the last ten years factories of all kinds that are inspected under the Factory Act have increased in number from 1,207 to 2,051, and employ 40 per cent, more workmen. To provide capable management is the great difficulty, and outside Bombay undertakings of any size rarely attract Indian investors unless they are controlled by a European. Six years ago, under the influence of the cry of " India for the Indians," a large number of purely Indian companies were hastily started in Bengal for the manufacture of pens, pencils, matches, hosiery and soap. They have practically all disappeared, and their failure will discourage Bengali investors for some time to come. Elsewhere industry is advancing, although with timid steps. Enterprise is hampered by the customers' prejudices ; there- are glass factories, owned by Indians, that are failures because Indians will not drink out of glass. But the country could make a great deal that it now imports, and its existing consumption would doubtless support a wider and more varied industrial enterprise. There, are, however, serious risks in attempting to compete with a well-established line
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